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THIS WEEK: credit both for 2 the building in good 

: ae preservation, and for readily permitting 
ee Harrow ne visitors to inspect it. On the west and 
Abigail Pett... eee eee vee one north the state of repair is excellent, but 
Eighteenth Century Servants -- 138 | the cloister on the north side is used for 
it AES 7 : storage a. Within a store has been 
D QUERIES i blished constructed up a flight of stairs, and below 
Noe ye -, High Street, Pi S Wecenan are the loose boxes of the farm horses. The 

Resks, Sabscriptions (£1 15s. 44. a year, or | building is beautiful—pure Norman eastern 

$8.75 U.S.A., ee postage and two-half-| bays, a transitional west front, several lovely 


early indexes) show Sent to the) pillars and good examples of carvin The 
V. | ublisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | rat Poot (Au 18) Fe Bag rid Bac: 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where bbe! A\ug. ; at a 
— the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 20tiquaries, while they recognise the intelli- 

- numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | gent care now taken of the Priory, begin to 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. | consider whether its safety for all time 


1925, 


























. Letters for the Editor to the London Office. | should not be ensured by its being made a 
sy puailhiaaam ls blame ia ai fats national trust. 4 

Mem rabilia. HE Prince Regent of Japan when, as 

. emo Jrown Prince, he visited Eton in 1921, 

arts was much interested in Eton College Library, 


a HE old church of St. Fillan stands north | and hearing that it contained no Japanese 
of the Firth of Forth. For a long time | books promised to present some. This 
—— it has remained in a deplorable state of | promise he has now carried out, and on Aug. 








ALE. dilapidation. The minister of the parish | 18 there arrived, through the Japanese 
hors, in which it is situated has received a sum of Embassy, the ‘ Niju-Dai-Shu,’ an anthology 
}ooks money for its restoration. This has the | of the Japanese poetry composed during the 
oa. more claim on Scotch people, in that part | reigns of twenty-one Emperors. This fills 
of it goes back to the twelfth century, and | 400 volumes. To Cambridge the Prince has 

finds mention in a Papal Bill of 1178. In| sent 666 volumes of ‘ Guncho Ruiju,’ a col- 

AD. those times it was connected with the | lection of Japanese classics, compiled by a 
ben monastery on Inchcolm, but even then the | scholar of the eighteenth century, who went 
h the site had a Christian history behind it, for | blind in his zeal for his work. By a kind- 
. = a chapel of Culdee foundation had once | ness which not only increases the utility but 
9d. stood there. A holy-well made it for cen- | adds grace to the gift, each separate volume 
— turies a place of pilgrimage; and in the} of these two collections has explanatory 


fifteenth century the Earl of Morton estab- | notes in English specially prepared. 
shea Ropialpear i which ater | WE read with interest a protect in tho 
ith enn ws bg ee one Publishers’ Circular for Aug. 15 against 
? ag ee de Meiers Beat he the | 2 form of collector’s mania which shows itself 
_ eighteenth century a oll a Ne by clipping out the pictorial marks and 
¥ structed within it for the burial of members devices of early master printers, and mount- 
ok the Maden family. ‘Shi al d consti- | 28 and binding them in a collection together. 
5). tute a hopeless obstacle to satisfactory fea ese re Re gee ee, sah a 
; 3 tously bound and its covers stamped with a 
1). restoration, and Lord Morton has consented distinguished coat-of-arms, over which a 
to its demolition and the removal and re- r ae i ois 
burial elsewhere of the eight coffins contained bookets oe, ante wien = roan a sng 
‘nit was sighing as one distraught thinking o 
\ the books that had been damaged to produce 
he T Stamford in Lincolnshire there is an| it. A thousand pounds would not have 
‘ _ eleventh century building, St. Leonard’s | paid for them. Here was Harrison’s Hare, 
Priory, whose turn seems to have come for | Sheaf of Rye and Sun; here Day’s Rising 
public attention. It stands in a field on| Sun and Boy; here William Norton’s Sweet 
Lord Exeter’s property, with farm-buildings | William growing out of a tub inscribed 
close about it, and itself serves as a stable. ‘‘ Nor.’’ Aldus Manutius, Stephens and 
a The date when it was first put to this use | Raphaelengius had been brought under con- 
Mae seems to be beyond the recollection of living , tribution, and so had been Juan de la Cuesta, 
to: people. The tenant of the farm deserves | the printer of ‘ Don Quixote.’ It is a matter 











128 
for congratulation that the collection of early 
printers’ marks is hardly now possible for 
any one but a millionaire . 
YHE New York correspondent of The Times 
reports from the American Museum of 
Natural History that the Mongolian expedi- 
tion has this year given an extraordinarily 
good acount of itself. Mr. Ruy Chapman 
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Andrews has discovered forty dinosaur eggs, | 
some later finds of these being larger than | 


the first found; a complete set of feet of a 


giant rhinoceros with a part of the creature’s | 


legs; and five dinosaur skeletons and skulls, 
Yet more interesting are the remains of 
Paleolithic Man: arrow-heads, spear points, 
scrapers, drills, old hearths, and a_ few 
objects of Mousterian make. Two pre-Mon- 
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company has given £1,650,000 for this 
property which is proposed to be handed 
over in two years, when the 400 girls and 
boys who are now in the care of the governors 
will be transferred to a new home of a more 
modern character which, such ample funds 
being available, wiil probably be made 
sufficient for a larger iumber of children, 


HE discovery of a very primitive. type of 
skull in a cave near the Lake of Galilee 


recently made by Mr. F, Turville-Petre 
_during excavations undertaken for the 
British School of Archeology is one of 


gol human skeletons have also been brought | 


to light. With all this there is a fine col- 
lection of flora. 
HE church bells at Grinton in Swaledale 
(Yorks) need renovation, which is esti- 
mated to cost £350. Grinton parish has 
recently had heavy church expenses, so that 
as these bells are so well known throughout 
the dale and their sound has given delight 
to many visitors, it has been decided by the 
Parish Church Council to hold a flag-day for 
them on Sept. 2, and also open a subscription 
list. Donations should be addressed to the 
Vicar of the parish. 


HE Elizabeth and Blanche, once the Pen- | 
zance lifeboat, will now leave Newlyn on the | 
first favourable tide to start on her ‘‘ world | 


trip.”’ 
be for three weeks on exhibition. 


She goes first to London Bridge to | 
She has | 


been heightened eighteen inches, decked in | 


fore and aft, and fitted with a motor. She 
can carry a fifty day’s supply of fresh water, 
and preserved food enough for six months. 
Her crew consist of Captain, mate, engineer 
and wireless operator; and there have been 
hundreds of offers to take a job in her. The 
trip will cover 38,000 miles and last from 
two and a half to three years. 
HE sale of the Foundling Hospital and 
the adjacent freehold estate makes a 
memorable event in the History of London. 
It was effected last week, after a series of 
negotiations lasting three years. The area 
covers 47 acres besides the 9} acres of the 
site and grounds of the Foundling Hospital, 
and within it lie Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burgh Squares, and several streets whose 
good appearance and sound houses attest the | 
liberality. and business capacity of the 
The purchasing 


governors of the hospital. 


| committee of officers of the Company. 


critical importance, for it has been recognised 
as belonging to the Neanderthal species of 
Man, but yet presenting a variety which 
approaches, as Neanderthal man does not, 
to the modern type of Man—to such a degree 
indeed that authorities consider it not im- 
possible that the Galilee skull has a place, 
however far back, in the direct line of descent 
to Man as we know him. — Sir Arthur Keith 
deals with the characteristics of the .skull, 
and with its position in human evolution, 
very Juminously in an article in The Times 
of Aug. 14. 
YHE Railway Correspondent of The York- 
shire Post contributed to a recent issue 
of that paper an article on the northern 
railway stations and the interest taken in 
making them beautiful. A flower-garden is, 
of course, the readiest and most effective 
means towards this; and recently more than 
a hundred stations in Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland have been competing 
for prizes offered by the directors, and 
adjudged after a tour of inspection by a 
Not 
only the profusion and beauty of the flowers, 
but also the general neatness and cleanliness 
of the station have been taken into consider- 
ation. Admirable things have been noted: 
in some stations, favoured by situation and 
climate, a wealth of lovely bloom ; in others, 
amid conditions of great desolation and ugli- 
ness an almost miraculous success in achiev- 
ing brightness and cleanliness and a charm- 
ing garden. The whole Jabour of which this 
is the fruit is voluntarily given, and is sig- 
nificant of grit as well as generosity, and of 
artistic sense as well as skill and wholesome 
pride. The writer of the article notes that 
where the love of flowers takes hold dirtiness 
is presently not tolerated anywhere on the 
station, and he also notes the appreciation 
and use of posters in the village waiting- 
rooms. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GLIMPSES OF OLD HARROW. 
(Cf. 11S. xii. 473). 

N old Harrovian, who has left some inter- 
esting reminiscences of his school, is 
Tate Wilkinson, the actor, the most famous 
mimic perhaps that the stage has ever seen 
and the author of eight valuable books of 
memoirs. Tate was at Harrow in 1752, under 
the headmastership of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, 
the great-grandfather of the novelist, and he 
boarded in the house of Mr. Reeves, the 
writing-master. Growing home-sick in a 
few days he ran away, but was sent back 
in a post-chaise by his father, who was a 
clergyman in London. He was punished by 
a flogging, which he thus describes : 

Dr. Thackeray was as benign and humane 
aman as ever was placed at the head of such 
an unruly community as a public school; 
but the Reverend Prior loved to lift his arm 
up for the awful flogging better than Field- 
ing’s Parson Thwackum, and judged himself 
robbed of his rights when he was prevented 
from putting in force his love of torture; he 
was in truth a despicable, severe and disagree- 
able tyrant .. . the head scholar ordered me 
to stand before the throne, and am sorry 
to say, except from my friend George Forbes 
| perceived universal exultation; for the lad 
that runs away is looked on like the cowardly 





soldier who retires on the day of battle. Soon 
entered Governor Prior, who with exulting 
features, ordered me to be prepared and 


brought immediately to the block, and, to 
strike terror, desired attention to his skill on 
the occasion; and what must be, must he, I 
patiently resigned to my cruel fate. He never 
acted the barbarian better— 

The blood did follow where 

driven. 

The flesh did quiver where the birchen tore; 

But that was foreign to the soul, 

Not all his strokes, or energetic arm | 

Cou’d force a groan away that he might 

guess at. 

This proved, in fact, a most lucky adventure, 
as misfortunes past prove stories of delight; 
for, when school was over I was generally 
saluted and applauded for my heroism, and 
from that time was on good terms with all 
the scholars. 

It was the custom at Harrow in those 
times to have theatrical performances in the 
great schoolroom before the Christmas holi- 
days, and the plays usually were serious 
dramas, that chosen in December, 1752, being | 
“The Roman Father.’ Tate Wilkinson was | 


the rod was 
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some ability as an actor, but the piece selected 
was too sombre for his taste. Going to Dr. 
Thackeray he begged permission to give some 
scenes from Vanbrugh’s ‘ Proverbial Hus- 
band,’ reciting to him several of Lady Town- 
ley’s speeches then and there, in which he 
mimicked Spranger Barry and Peg Woffing- 
ton. The Headmaster was so amused that 
he gave his consent, and told hfs eldest son, 
Frederick, to play the part of Lord Townley. 
Tate appears to have gained a great suc- 
cess: Mrs. Reeves, the wife of his house- 
master, provided his costume; a chair was 
hired to take him, when dressed, to ‘“‘ the 
Harrow theatre,” i.e., the big schoolroom. 
My performance (he declares) was so much 
superior, and infinitely more like a 
theatrical one, than that of the young gentle- 
men who acted in the ‘ Roman Father,’ that 
| bore away the palm, notwithstanding 
Publius was represented by a Lord! Nor is 
it to be wondered at, as they played only from 
an established custom of the school; thereby 
many judged it as a pleasing relief. as by so 
doing for ten or twelve days they relinquished 
the dire studies of Greek and Latin... The 
effect of my Lady Townley was surprising 
indeed ; much so that everyone of the 
audience spoke to me with marks of attention, 
and an universal request was made the next 
night, (the last of playing) that I would not 
only oblige them with Lady Townley, but some 


sO 


sO 


other part, to try my skill in contrast—for 
they were pleased to add everyone was 
delighted. 


Having obtained Dr. Thackeray’s permis- 
sion, Tate promised to give the garden scene 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and when Frederick 
Thackeray went on strike upon being asked 
to play Juliet, he managed to prevail on Sir 
John Russiate to take the part, teaching him 
‘““some of Mrs. Cibber’s striking manners in 
the particular passages.’’ 

Writing nearly forty years afterwards Tate 
Wilkinson makes this naive confession : 

My stage success, as [ then termed it, at 
that place [i.e Harrow School] occasioned 
serious reflections from the wise directors. 
For my exhibition (from the peculiarity of 
what I attempted) was the ground-work of 
public conversation in the circle of Harrow 
critics; it was therefore judged truly necessary 


to convene a cabinet council, whic was 
directly summoned, when it was agreed on 
mature deliberation, nemine contradicente, 


not in future to have any more plays acted by 
the young gentlemen at Harrow School. The 
annual custom was therefore abolished, and I 
am told that law has been strictly adhered to 
from that time to this, as they feared _ it 
might get the appeHation of (and an idle 
report be circulated in the worid that it was) 
a school for breeding of actors in lieu of 


' scholars. 
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| 

The oldest of sports at Harrow School was 
archery. One of the rules, attached to the | 
original Statutes, required parents to allow | 
their sons ‘‘ at all times, bow-shafts, bow- : 
strings and a bracer, to exercise shooting.”’ | 
From earliest times it was the custom to/| 
have an archery meeting once a year, at | 
which a silver arrow was shot for by the | 
senior boys. A writer in the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine in February, 1835, gives the fol- | 
lowing acount of the event: | 

The first Thursday in August was the day | 
on which originally six, and in later years 
twelve, boys contended for a silver arrow, | 
value £10; but the first Thursday in July was | 
afterwards substituted for the former day. | 
The competitors were attired in fancy dress | 
of spangled satin; the usual colours were | 
white and green; green silk sashes and silken 
caps completed the whimsical figures of the | 
Archers. The shooter who first placed twelve | 
arrows nearest to the central mark, was pro- 
claimed the victor, and carried home the silver | 
arrow with a procession of boys attending | 

im. 

The same writer describes the place of con- 
test, which was known as ‘‘ The Butts,’’ and | 
was older possibly than the foundation of | 
the school : 

The Butts were on the left of the London 
road, to a person entering the village from ; 
thence, and backed by a lofty and insulated 
knoll, crowned with very majestic trees; on | 
the slope of this eminence were cut rows of | 
grassy seats, gradually descending. The spot 
was some years since denuded of its wood, 
and the knoll itself has at length entirely dis- 
appeared by the unrelenting efforts of miners 
for brick earth, presenting to those who knew 
it in its pristine beauty, a scene of almost 
sacrilegious devastation, 

. In old newspaper-files during the first three 
parts of the eighteenth century a paragraph 
may be found nearly every year, announcing 
that ‘‘ the silver arrow was shot for by the 
young gentlemen at Harrow School accord- 
ing to annual custom.” <A complete list 
exists of all the winners between the years 
1731 to 1771. In the former year it was 
won by Master Brown, son of Captain Brown, 
of Greenford ; in the latter by Lord Althorpe, 
afterwards the second Earl Spencer. 

The meeting was abolished in 1771 by Dr. 
Benjamin Heath, the Headmaster, and 
according to the author of ‘The Great 
Schools of England’ has never been revived. 
Dr. Heath is said to have been displeased, 





like many others, by ‘‘ the concourse of 
blackguards from London,” that was 
attracted by the archery match; and he 


objected also to the large number of ‘ public | 
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practisings ’’ which took place during school 
hours and which the competitors claimed as 
a privilege. He insisted that the ** prac- 
tisings ’’ before the great day should be 
greatly restricted, whereupon the boys in a 
huff refused to shoot unless they could do so 
in the old way. In consequence the Doctor 
prohibited the meeting altogether. 

At some subsequent period, however, it 
seems to have been revived. The following 
paragraph appears in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in August, 1816: 

Thursday, Aug. 1. According to annual cus- 
tom, the silver arrow was shot for at the Butts 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill by twelve of the young 
gentlemen educated at that school, whieh was. 
won with difficulty by Master Jenkins. 

Who can say at what date the annual 
match was resuscitated or when it was 
abandoned finally ? 

There is a controversy of some length in 
‘N. & Q.’ during June and July, 1859, 
respecting the arms of Harrow School, which 


| are supposed to have their origin in this 


practice of archery. According to one 
correspondent, the device or ornament of the 
crossed arrows over the arms was added by 
the first Dr. Butler, when headmaster. 
Other correspondents challenge this state- 
ment, declaring that several old prize books 
exist, stamped on the back with two crossed 
arrows as the arms of Harrow. 

Another interesting letter about an alleged 
custom of the school is contributed by James 
Bohn to ‘N. & Q.’ in October, 1873: 


Finps. In the Head Master’s House at Har- 
row are two public rooms for the use of his 
boarders. Previous to the headmastership of 
Dr. Butler, whom Lord Byron “ treated 
rebelliously,” and ‘ would never think of 
asking to dine at Newstead,” these public 
rooms consisted of the “hall” and “ play- 
room.” The latter was open to all, but the 
“hall” was regarded as a sort of club-room, 
excepting at meal-times. The members of the 
club were first “ rolled in ” by being pelted 
(the back of the head serving for the mark) 
one minute, with hard 
nodules or rolls of dough by all members pre- 
sent. This club consisted exclusively of upper 
fifth-form boys. The candidate gave in his 
name some days previous for admission, when 
the head boy immediately sent an_ order to 
the baker for a certain number of “ finds, 
as these hard rolls were called, which were 
rebaked every morning up to the day of elec- 
till they were about as 
solid as baked clay and at nine o’clock of the 
morning fixed for the ‘ rolling-in,” they were 
placed in heaps on a_ long table, which 
“hall,” a heap against 
the chair or “ stall,” as it was called, oi each 
member present, who was attended by a fag 
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to pick up the rolls and return them to his | 
“master.”’ ‘The candidate then knelt dcwa cn | 
a form at the opposite side of the 100m, with | 
his face to the wall, resting his face on his} 
hands upon a table placed there for the pur- | 
pose, and for one minute only the “ finds ” | 
were showered with the utmost rapidity upon | 
his devoted head, leaving painful bruises to | 
be endured for many weeks afterwards. | 
What is the root of the word “finds”? Is | 
it the Saxon findig, solid, plump, firm, hard? 
—and how did it find its way into Harrow 
School ? 

Apparently, in the old days, there was | 
more than one Speech Day in the Summer 
rm. In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
June, 1805, it is stated that 

the inevitable bustle of arrangements at 
this great seminary, in consequence of Dr. 
Drury’s resignation, and Dr. Butler’s appoint- 
ment as his successor, compelled the latter to 
put off the customary speeches in May. The 
first public speech-day, therefure, that suc- 
ceded, was Thursday, the sixth of June, 

The August number of the Magazine in 
the same year announces also that ‘‘ the last 
of the annual customary Speech-days ”’ took 
place on the sixth of July. On the first 
of these two Speech-days Lord Byron was 
one of the speakers. 

There is a full report in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of the Speech-day of 1820 in the 
flowery press-language of the day. 

The annual Exhibition of juvenile  profi- 
ciency in Classical Learning, for which Har- 
tow School has long been noted, took place 
on July 6, before a most numerous and splen- 
did assemblage of rank and fashior. About 
one, the Great Room was opened for the 
visitants. The majority of the company con- 
sisted of elegant females; and the whole 
amounting to nearly 600... 

Two species of novelties on this occasion 
contributed to attract a company so uncom- 
monly numerous. The first was, the opening 
of a magnificent new School-room. The next 
was the establishment of three prizes, two 
poems in Latin, and one in Greek... 

The names of the prize-winners were 
Bollaerts, Williams and Smith. There is 
an account of their poems and a description | 
of the other speeches. Among the English | 
slections were ‘The Confessions of the 
Giaour,’ by Lord Byron, and ‘The Death 
of Dean Swift,’ by himself, 

One of the coloured plates of Robert Cruik- 
shank, illustrating ‘The English Spy,’ by 
Benard Blackmantle, published in 1825, is 
entitled ‘The Tea-Pot Row at Harrow; or 
the Battle of Hog Lane.’ The sub-title 
explains the picture as ‘‘ Harrow boys mak- 
ig a smash among the Crockery, a Scene 
Sketched from Life, dedicated to the sons of 
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Noblemen and Gentlemen participators in 
the Sport.’’ It depicts a street of wooden 
houses, on one of which is the sign ‘‘ Merrick, 
Tea Dealer,” with a field and trees in the 
background. A crowd of small boys, dressed 
in Kate Greenaway costumes, are smashing 
up a cart-load of crockery. They have un- 
loosed the donkey, which is running away, 
and are hurling plates and dishes about in 
all directions. A man, who seems to be the 


| owner of the hardware, is raising his hands 


to Heaven in despair. A gentleman on 
horseback—perhaps one of the masters—has 
just ridden up. : 

Who can explain this cryptic illustration ? 
The letter-press in the book throws no light 
upon it. 

Horace BLeack ey. 
19, Cornwall Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 





BOSWELLIAN NOTES. 


Il. A Lost Publication by Boswell: 
‘ Verses in the Character of a Corsican, at 
Shakespeare’s Jubilee, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon,’ Sept. 6, 1769. 
THIS poem is well known through its 
having been printed in the newspapers 
and magazines (Scots Mag., xxxi. 488; 
Lond. Mag., xxxviii. 455; Europ. Mag., 
xix. 405; Lond. Chron., xxvi. 250), but I 
think no one has ever remarked that it was 
also published separately, probably as a 
broadside. The authority is Boswell him- 
self, who in the month in which the ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ appeared — May, 1791 — pub- 
lished without his name an autobiographical 
memoir in the European Magazine. So 
far as I know, he never owned this piece of 
writing, but it would be a very simple matter 
to prove his authorship if any one thought 
it necessary. In this account (reference 


| given above) he quotes the entire poem, with 


the following preface: 


In this in interval occurred the Jubilee in 
honour of Shakespeare at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Thither Mr. Boswell repaired, with all the 
enthusiasm of a poetical mind, and at the 
masquerade appeared in the character of an 
armed Corsican Chief; in which character 
there is in the London Magazine of that year 
a whole length print of him, from a draw- 
ing by Wale. .. Such an opportunity for the 
warbling of his Muse was not neglected, and 
he wrote and printed at Stratford the follow- 
ing verses, in the character of a Corsican. 


These verses he seems to have distributed 
gratis in his costume. We get a delightful 
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picture of him in the very act from a 
satiric poem by Captain Edward Thompson, 
‘Trinculo’s Trip to the Jubilee,’ issued soon 
after the event (1769, p. 29): 
Vain Boswell here stood like a a 
drest, 
Distributing lines which he writ; 
*T would have puzzled e’en Shakespeare to 
say which were best, 
His poesy, hist’ry or wit. 
No copy of this work 
reported. 


has ever been 
Freperick A. Pottre. 
Yale University. 





Ni ‘HOLAS BREAKSPEAR, POPE 

HADRIAN IV (see exlviii. 452; s.v. 
“ Memorabilia’). — On 6 February last a 
tablet to this Pope’s honour was unveiled in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s, Rome, in the presence 
(among others) of Cardinals Merry del Val 
and Gasquet and the Norwegian Minister. 
It was given by the Royal Norwegian Society 
of Scientists in memory of Breakspear’s con- 
nexion with Norway, both as Cardinal Bishop 
of Albano (1146-1154), when he was sent to 
Norway as Legate of Pope Eugenius III, 
and as Pope (1154-1159) when he continued 
to show special favour to Norwegian pilgrims 
to the tombs of the Apostles. The tablet 
besides a Latin inscription bears the arms 
of Norway, of the cathedral of Nideros, and of 
the city of Trondhjem, and is affixed to a 
pillar near the sarcophagus of red Egyptian 
granite which contains the remains of the 
English Pope. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EPYS’S HEWER.—Matrimony Hill is a 


narrow paved footpath connecting Rectory | 


Grove with the Wandsworth Road, and 
bisects the graveyard of St. Paul’s Church, 
the mother church of Clapham, so long con- 
nected with the Thornton family. 

Let into the original brick wall of the 
smaller portion of the ground is a slab of 
white stone, two feet eight inches long, one 
foot deep, bearing a cut-in inscription still 
quite legible and in good condition owing to 
that portion of the ground being within the 
railings under lock and key: 

This peice of Ground being 75 Feet in length 
& 40 in breadth was the free & voluntary gift 


of the Proprietors of the Estate of the late 
Wiuntim Hewer, Esgr. deceased for the 


Enlargement of the Churchyard in 1768. 

The inscribed stone is unrecorded in any 
of the published works relating to Hewer or 
Pepys. 


James Arrow. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ANNOCK AND “ BRACKLEY ” 
FAMILIES. — Mannocks and their 


| descendants owned Gifford’s Hall, Stoke-by- 


Nayland, Suffolk, 1428-1889. Its gatehouse, 
built about 1490-1520, displays their shields: 
(1) Mannock impaling Waldegrave; (2) 
Hastings; (3) X impaling Mannock; (4) 
Mannock impaling X; (5) Clopton impaling 
X. This X coat looks like Three bars nebuly, 
It may perhaps be intended for Checky 
ermine and gules, ascribed to ‘‘ Brackley,” 
and both impaled and quartered by Mannock 
on Sir Francis Mannock’s fine tomb of 1634 
in Stoke church. In Howard’s edited Suf- 
folk Visitation, i, 207, it appears as Barry 
wavy of eight ermine and gules, two pales 
counterchanged — ‘‘ Brackley.’’ In Essex 
Vis. of 1558, Mannock quarters Argent two 
bars gules—there unidentified. 

About 1490, a Mannock m. a Waldegrave 
descended from a Waldegrave-Hastings mar- 
riage. About 1426-39, William Clopton, 
of Long Melford, esq., and a Mannock were 
parties in land-grants at Stoke. Did each 
marry a Gifford? Is the X coat intended 
for. Gifford? — Gules three bars engrailed 
argent, or Gules three bars ermine. 

The Mannock-‘‘ Brackley ’? marriage took 
place probably about 1400-1430. Can any 
reader help me to find record of it, or to 
solve with certainty the above heraldic 
puzzles ? 

C. PartTRIpGE, F.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

ISTORY OF GLOVES.—Could any one 

tell me of any books or of any references 
with regard to the history and use of gloves’ 
I should be grateful for any iar" 


REAT TOM OF OXFORD: ‘ BOME” 
(see ante, pp. 43, 87).—Twenty years ago 

the porter of Christ Church, whose turn it 
was to ring the curfew, would say that he 
had ‘to bome Tom.” Was the word bome 
a survival of an archaic pronunciation of 


‘* boom ”’ ? 
G. R. Y. B. 
ILK SUPERSTITIONS. — There are 


numerous superstitions attaching to silk, 
and I recently heard one in the Isle of 
that it is unlucky to send a gift 
of a silk article overseas. Is this belief 
peculiar to the Isle of Wight? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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ORTRAIT OF MRS. ELLEN GORE 
(see unte, p. 1; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).— 
This lady, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
is descrived in Lhe Times of June 27 as 
“daughter of General Rochfort, a nephew 
of the last Earl of Belvedere.’’ 


had no Rochfort nephews. 
of Belvedere, had a brother Arthur, b. 1711, 
whose son, General George Rochfort, married 
Miss Truling and had with other issue Sarah, 
who married George Orlando Gore of Tring 
Park, Herts, and Kllen Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried, 1793, George Clarke, of Oxfordshire; 
from the later descended George Rochfort 
Clarke, late owner of the portrait. I should 
be glad to discover whom the portrait really 
represents. 
G. S. GIBBONS. 
OISONOUS HONEY. —It is said that 
about Heraclea in Pontus the bees made 
honey from aconite which abounded in the 
neighbourhood. This honey was of an 
excessive sweetness and highly poisonous. 
What is the authority for this? Is it true? 
and still true? And is any other poisonous 
honey known ? F. E. oR. 
YREGORY: ‘AN EMINENT SUR- 
GEON.” — The Gentleman’s Magazine: 
Obituary, Jan. 8, 1786, notes :—‘‘ In Lamb’s 
Conduit street, Mr. Gregory, formerly an 
eminent surgeon; but had retired some 
years.” According to Burke (‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1848, vol. i., p. 38), John Went- 
worth Nazienzen Gregory was son of the 
Rev. Thomas Gregory, Rector of Toddington, 
Beds, and Haversham, Bucks, and of a 
daughter of John Thompson, first Baron 
Haversham. Wentworth Gregory’s will, 
dated Jan. 8, 1786, mentions a wife, Frances 
—who survived him, and died 1798. The 
‘Lives of the Fellows,’ in possession of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, are, I am in- 
formed, still in MS., but do not go further 
back than the end of the eighteenth century. 
In the British Museum there is a printed 
list entitled: ‘‘ A List of the Members of the 


Royal College of Surgeons who reside and | 


practise, or who have hitherto resided and 
practised, in or within seven miles of the 
City of London. Dated at the College the 
12th July, 1804.” (My italics). This 
List does not contain W. Gregory. 

The London residence of this surgeon ap- | 
pears to have been first, Rood Lane, and , 
afterwards, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and he | 
had property in the Manor of Boxted at | 
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Hemel Hempsted. Kood Lane was divided 
between the parishes of St. Margaret Pattens 
and St. Dionys Backchurch; and Lamb’s 
Conduit Street was in the parish of St. And- 
rew’s, Holborn. There is no entry of the 
marriage of Wentworth Gregory in the 
register of either of these three churches, nor 
'» the register of Hemel Hempstead parish 
caurch. The burials of both parties are 
recorded in the register of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, but I cannot find any memorial 
tablet or tombstone there referring to them, 
though I have been permitted to see a copy 
of the names recorded on mural tablets 
which, at the last ‘‘ restoration,’’ apparently 
in 1872, were skied up on the tower walls, 
and left there, too high to be read. The 
register is silent as to whether these parties 
were buried in church or churchyard. It 
is a mystery what was done with the large 
number of gravestones when the greater part 
of St. Andrew’s churchyard was obliterated 
for the formation of Holborn Viaduct and 
street alterations authorized by Parliament 
in 1864 and 1867, and when many bodies, but 
not the slabs that would identify them, were 
sent to Ilford. The crypt of St. Andrew’s 
is now sealed up, and no information is 
available as to what inscriptions are hidden 
within it, 
Biographical details of this ‘‘ eminent 
surgeon ’’ and his wife would be welcomed. 
G, W. Wricur. 
Brixton. 
SAAC AXFORD.-—His name appears in 
a MS. ‘ List of the Officers in the Army 
on the Bengal Establishment, 1 Feb., 1767,’ 
where his date of commission as Lieutenant 
is given as 2 Nov., 1765. Beyond the fact 
that he was a native of Wiltshire, and that 
he embarked for India in 1764, aged 21, I 
have been unable to discover any further 
details of his career. Can he possibly be 
connected in any way with ‘‘ the mystery of 
Hannah Lightfoot,” with which ‘N. & Q.’ 
has dealt so often in the past; or is the 
similarity or name, period and_ locality 
merely a coincidence ? 
V. H. 


A COUSIN OF PRINCE CHARLES 

EDWARD. — A certain James Stuart, 
said to have been a cousin of his, was with 
Prince Charlie at Holyrood in 1745. After 
the rebellion he was attainted and a price 
placed on his head. He fled to Durham 
accompanied by Lady Anne Hamilton (who, 
it is said, sold penny pies on the Bridge end 
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i} a 
at Newcastle as a disguise). When affairs) ADAM KING. — This Scotsman (who 
settled down James Stuart took up his resi- | Latinized his name as Kegius not Rex) 
dence at Tudhoe Hall, Co. Durham, a is said to have been Professor of Philosophy 
property of the Salvins, a noted Durham | and Mathematics at the University of Paris, 
Roman Catholic family, and died there as the | where he published a Calendar of Scottish 
result of a fall from his horse. He had a! Saints in 1587. He is also said to have 
son John who married a Neville, and a_ written some astronomical works and to have 
daughter named Hannah (b. 1772) who mar- | made translations from the Latin of Peter 
ried John Weatherley, of Low Willington Canisius, who was canonized this year, and 
House, Howdon-on-Tyne. Hannah Weather- to have published them at Douai. Is there 
ley died 8 Aug., 1825, and her husband died an account of his life and writings any- 


21 Jan., 1859. where ? : 

Any information about James Stuart and Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT., 
his descendants wil J § : 
Pee er ae aeons Asxzw ANIEL MACE.—He was a Presbyterian 

Spennymoor. or . minister and biblical writer, who died 


‘ ee ; at Newbury, Berks, about Christmas, 1753 
MAgoR BENOIT BENDER (exlix. 99; leaving a widow, a son, a daughter. Accord. 

s.v., “Sidelights on Old British Regi- | ing to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxv., p. 68, he 
ments’). — Information is asked for! was a native of Cirencester, and was one of 
regarding the medals which it is stated that | a family of thirteen children. He had a 


Major Bender had. | brother named William who was appointed 
The first one mentioned is, presumably, the | Aug. 30, 1744, Gresham Lecturer on Civil 


silver General Service medal issued in 1847,/ [ay In the Gentleman’s Magazine are 
with clasp “ Fort Detroit.” | recorded among the deaths :—1751, Jan. 17, 
« eae ng pa ental to Tk No | p. 452, ‘‘ Adren Mace, Esq., London, mer- 
_ ae eee We, Oe TRE Oe noW, | chant,’’ and 1767, Jan. 17, p. 96, ‘‘ Mr. Wm, 
issued between 1808 and 1815, and from 1837 Nace, Professor of Civil Los in Gresham 
to 1848 there were no wars at Gibraltar, in College.” 
Jamaica, or in Canada. Obviously they| “Can any one give the date and place of 
cannot be war medals. | Daniel Mace’s birth, and the names of his 
parents ? 
The Maces of Gloucestershire have been 
— Who was Major Richard White, | associated with that county for centuries. 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London | The earliest traces I find of them are the 
from 1747 to 1750? wills of Robert Mace of Westcote, 1591, and 
J. H. Lestie. his son, mary Mace, 1650. ~ 
r IGWAYS - ossibly Daniel Mace’s parents went fron 
py ool vier alee a ce Tenet to Cirencester. Information will 
eee Mee ee Tang” be gladly welcomed by me and acknowledged, 
ways, by his wife, Elizabeth Neville, married ergs pea < : es 
Alice, sister to Geoffrey, last Lord Scrope, of ' CHARLES A, MACE. 
Masham. Their son, Sir Thomas Strang- 
ways, who married a daughter of Lord Dacre, 
was the father of Sir James Strangways, | RRICK SURNAME.—I have looked in 


d.s.p. 33 Hen. VIII. Are there any known : : a : iver- 
descendants of Sir James Strangways and | — es —_ nig yo pre et a 
his wife, Alice Le Seroop? From which | P° ublic Library and consulte ' 

: ‘ ; one authority on the subject, but have been 


See 6 Se Miemerrnge Seater eae Te | uite unable to obtain any information about 

eel — a ae ae ee the origin of the erect Arrick. It has 

= P.D. | been. suggested that it is a corruption of 

richie: Herrick ; also that it may be from the Inver- 

OYAL TOXOPHILITE SOCIETY. — | ness-shire place-name Corry-Arrick. Regular 

What became of the pictures, arms, &c., | registration in Scotland dates back only to 

in Archer’s Hall, Regent’s Park, after the | 1854, and the Church registers before that 

Royal Toxophilite Society was turned out | date have not.proved useful. Can any reader 
of it? | help me in the matter? 

Tovutousr. ° | ANDREW ARRICK. 


J. H. Les ie. 
OWER OF LONDON: MAJOR WHITE. 


10, Brighton Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 
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Replies. 


ABIGAIL PETT 
(exlix. 100), 

Rk. W. J. He. WHITTALL’S most inter- 

esting communication may make accept- 

able the following identification, the abbrevi- 

ations in parenthesis indicating the present 

writer’s authorities, viz.:—(1) The Diary of 

Phineas Pett, 1570-1647, Commissioner of the 

Navy, pub. in Arche@ologia, xii. (Arch.), 
quoted in the 

(2) ‘ History of Deptford,’ 2nd edn., pp. 
217-221, 1884, by Nathan Dews, containing 
a too condensed Abstract of the Pedigree of 
the Family of Pett (Dews); and 

(3) A Charted Pedigree of the Pett family, 
brought down to recent times, from a.pD. 1210, 
lent to the present writer c. 1910, by a 
descendant, Myr. Chas. Mare Pett Howat 
Triscott, of Dukes, Bradninch, Co. Devon 
(Triscott). 

Examination of the Triscott Chart con- 
firms the fact that there was one, and only 
oe Abigail Pett, important as serving to 
date definitely the artist who worked the 
four beautiful bed-curtains of ‘‘ Jacobean ”’ 
embroidery to which Mr. Wurtratt alludes. 
From what follows, the work must be styled 
late Elizabethan, and may thus serve to cor- 
rect the date of other similar specimens. 

Abigail Pett died in 1598 (Triscott), the 
victim of her step-father’s cruelty, as will 
be related. She belonged to a_ family 
eminent as master-shipwrights, naval archi- 
tects, naval commissioners, and law officers 
of the Crown. Her father, to be distin- 
guished as Peter Pett, No. 2, b. 1540, d. 1589 
—on Sept. 6, according to Triscott; but on 
Dec. 6, according to Dews—was one of the 
master-shipwrights at Deptford, to Henry 
VIII and Queen Elizabeth. His father, 
Peter No. 1, of Harwich, Co. Essex, b. 1510, 
was s. and h. of John Pett, b. 1840. Dews, 
Incorrectly, as the present writer believes, 
calls Peter No. 2’s father, Thomas Pett, of 
Harwich. The said John, of Skipton-in- 
Craven, West Riding, Yorks, was s. and h. of 
Thomas Pett, b. 1437, of Skipton, indicated 
In Triscott’s Chart as descended from 
Richard Pett, or Pette, who, in 1210, was 
‘ent to Ireland, with John Constable, the 
two to. be temporary Governors or Lords 
Justices, in place of Hugh de Lacie, sus- 





pected by King John, whose jealousy, how- 
ever, was appeased, as Hollingshed notes, in 
his * Chronicles of treland,’ Chap. xxv. p, 47. 

To revert to Abigail’s father, Peter Pett, 
No. 2, of Deptford, on 20 Aug., 1583, 
Dethick, Garter, granted him the crest ever 
since borne by w#’ett, of Chatham, Kent, 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a demi-pelican 
with wings expanded argent; and this grant 
to Peter No. 2, was associated with the order 
to bear the arms of his ancestors, viz., Or, 
on a fesse gules, between 3 ogresses, a lion 
passant guardant of the field (Dews says: 
‘‘a lion rampant’’). He was twice married. 

Abigail Pett was eldest dau. of Peter Pett, 
No. 2 (1540-1589), by his 2nd wife, Eliza- 
beth, who died, 1597, at Weston, near Bury, 
in Suffolk, where she was buried. She was 
dau. of George Thornton, esq., whose other 
child, Captain Thornton, Sea Captain to 
Queen Elizabeth, was living in 1592, when 
he was visited, in Ireland, by his nephew, 
eldest brother (by the 2nd marriage) of 
Abigail, Phineas Pett, 1570-1647, Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, and writer of the Diary, 
in which, deploring the death of his father, 
Peter, he says: 

whose loss proved afterwards my utter 
undoing almost, had not God been more mer- 
ciful to me, for leaving all things to my 
mother’s directions, her fatal matching [as 
Peter’s widow] with a most wicked husband, 
one Mr. Thomas Num, a minister, brought a 
general ruin to herself and family. 

Phineas, entered at Emmanuel College, 


- Cambridge, owing to his father’s death, had, 


according to Dews, to leave without taking 
a degree, though Triscott says he took his 
B.A. in 1590, and became apprenticed to 
Mr. Richard Chapman, one of H.M.’s Master 
Shipwrights, at Deptford Dockyard ; in 1604, 
he was sworn one of the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of James I. In 1605, he was made 
one of the King’s Master Shipwrights, and 
in 1612, when the Shipwrights’ Company 
was incorporated, he was elected its first 
Master. His portrait was painted Septem- 
ber, 1612, by a Dutchman, and is now sup- 
posed to be that in the possession, c. 1886, 
of a Mr. Davis, of Salisbury, who at one 
time considered it to be that of Arthur Pett, 
called by Mr. Davies ‘‘ Admiral Pett.’? The 
crest shown in the picture, and granted in 
1583 to Peter, strictly could only descend to 
Peter’s descendants, not to any brother’s 
descendants (Triscott). 

To return to Abigail Pett, who died 1598 ; 
her brother Phineas, ‘‘ in 1599, relates the 
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ill-treatment of his sisters by his father-in- 
law” (i.e., his step-father), the minister, 
Thomas Num, who, for a very slight offence, 
“furiously fell upon Abigail, the eldest, 
beating her so cruelly with a pair of tongs 
and a fire-brand, that she died within three 
days after the beating”... 

Upon a complaint being made to a Justice, 
the body which had been privately buried, 
was taken up, and so, by the Coroner’s inquest, 
which passed upon her, and miraculous 
tokens ‘of the dead corpse, as fresh bleeding, 
sensibly opening one of her eyes, and other 
things, the father-in-law was found guilty of 
her death, and so committeed and bound over 
to answer the matter at the next general 
Assizes to be held at Bury. (Arch.) 

Num was convicted of manslaughter, and 
died soon afterwards. 

The three sisters of Abigail were Elizabeth, 
d. unm. 1599; Rachel (d, c. 1592), who by 
her husband, Rev. Mr. Newman, of Caven- 
don, Co. Essex, m. ce. November, 1589, had 
two children, both of whom died; and Mary, 
d. 3 March, 1637, having m. — Cross, who 
d. 3 Dec., 1617; no issue is indicated. 

Only brief mention can be made of 
Phineas’s illustrious descendants, including 
Captain John, 1601-1620, wrecked with all 
hands in the King’s ship, the 6th Welp (sic), 
14 guns and 70 men, in 1628; Capt. Phineas, 
R.N., 6, 1619, knighted by the Duke of 
Ormond; and Sir Christopher, Master Ship- 
wright, at Chatham, 1661, and later Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, when he is said to have 
been knighted. Phineas’s half-brothers — 
sons of Peter, No. 2, by his 1st wife, Eliza- 
beth dau. of George Monk—Joseph, the eldest 
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son; Peter, No. 3; William; and Richard, | 


were all Master Shipwrights, as was Peter, 


No. 3’s son, Peter, No. 4, whose eldest son, 
Sir Peter, No. 5, 1630-1699, unm., was 
Advocate-General for Ireland, and was 


knighted by the Duke of Ormond, his next 
brother, Sir Phineas, being a Commissioner 
of the Navy, of Finsbury, Kent (sic, Tris- 
cott), where he d. in 1694; bur. 18 Nov., 
1694. Peter, No. 3s’ brother, Richard, had 
a son Peter, 1593-1652, bur. at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Deptford, mentioned by Evelyn as 
inventor of the frigate, and though this 
claim has been disputed, he undoubtedly 
introduced frigates into the British Navy. 
Pepys makes frequent allusion to the family. 
There were, however, so many other distin- 
quished collateral descendants of Abigail 
Pett that further record here becomes im- 
possible, 


Henry Curtis. 
2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. 


AvGoust 22, 1995, 


[\SCRIPTION ON REREDOS, AYLEs. 

FORD: ‘QUOS ANGUIS,” &c. (cxlix 
81).—The line given by Mz. Wattoy isa part 
of a “‘ Puzzle” inscription of which there are 
several versions. In Nicolas Reusner’s 
‘Mnigmata,’ 1602, which is in the second 
part of his ‘Awnigmatographia, sive Sylloge 
nigmatum et Griphorum Convivalium’ 
published at Frankfurt, p. 156 of this second 
part, appears: 

Anguis, Sanguis. 


Qu an di tri fu stra 
os = guis rus stide nere uit 

H san mi Chri vul la 
This Reusner repeats p. 200. On the 


same page is another version differing only 
in the divisions of some of the words and 
the substitution of ‘‘cum’”’ for “ de,” 
John Stow, in his ‘ Survey of London,’ 
1603, p. 115 of Thoms’s edition, 1842, gives 
almost the same, as on the monument of 
John Herenden, mercer, esquire, 1572, in 
the Church of St. Anne in the Willows, 


Qu an ‘Tris di. c vul stra 
os guis ti ro. um. nere uit 
h san Chris mi TT smu a 


Weever, in his ‘ Ancient Funerall Monv- 
ments,’ 1631, p. 391, gives the inscription as 
‘* Vpon a Table in the north isle’ of Saint 
Annes Aldersgate (the same church). A few 
of the letters are different, and he says 
nothing about Herenden. On p. 423 Weever 
has the following under Saint Olaves, Hart 
Street, no name given: 


Qu. A. D. i he D. fF. 
os. nguis. irus. risti. ulcedine. auit. 
H Ss M Ch M L 


The 1767 edition (p. 207) has ‘‘ Sa,” cor- 
recting an error. All the stops are omitted 
excepting that after avit. 

In The Sunday Times of 21 June is a 
letter giving (I eschew the puzzle form), 

Quod anguis tristi mulcedine pavit 

Hoc sanguis Christi dulcedine lavit, 
as over the church door at Champéry, 
Switzerland. / : 

More than seventy years ago in ‘N. & Q. 
(1 S. iv. 88, 182) the Stow version appeared. 
At the latter reference a correspondent—E. 
S. Taytor—gave an English version, which 
he had taken from a forgotten source: 


cur- f-  w- d- dis- and p- ; 
A -sed -iend -rought -eatlr ease -ain. 
bles- fr-  b- br- and ag- 
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Aveust 22, 1925. 
As to similar verses (probably not inscrip- 
tions) Reusner, zbid. p. 199, gives, 
pit rem tem pit rem 
uxo li ‘ca _ atque dolo 
ret re te ret re 


Qui ca 


also 
Et canis | jn sylvis{ Venantur | 4 oo, { servat 
Et lupus J % Rote ota | vastat 

I suppose that the Greek ‘ ova. means 
“sheep.’’ There is, I believe, an older ver- 
sion, Which has ‘“‘ omnia’’ not ota. 

In William Thorn Warren’s ‘ Illustrated 
Guide to Winchester,’ 1913, pp. 116-17, the 
following are given: [ut infra]. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


2? 


Mr. Duptey Watton will find a 
parallel to the inscription on _ the 
Aylesford reredos in the well-known 


example at Winchester. The townspeople 
having established a right of way through 
the cathedral as a short cut between the 
northern and southern parts of the town, 
Bishop Curle decided to put a stop to it in 
1632. Instead of putting up the usual gruff 
“No thoroughfare: trespassers will be 
prosecuted ’’ he caused a passage to be cut 
through the mighty buttress on the south 
side of the church, giving access through the 
Close, and two inscriptions to be carved on 


the masonry at its entrance. First— 
2 ILL PREC 
AC ATOR 
H vI a 
AMBULA 
—that is: ‘‘ Worshipper walk that way; 
traveller this way.’’ 
Second— 
CESSIT * COMMUNI * PROPRIUM : JAM ° PRE- 
GITE * QUA * FAS 


(“ Public right has ceased: now go the law- 
ful way.’’) 


Ls 
ACR ' § ILL CH 

8 A IT A ORO 
ERV F IST F 


x 
That is—‘‘ Let this way be devoted for the 
congregation: let that one serve for the 

market.’’ 
It may be doubted whether in the seven- 
teenth century many of the Winchester 


citizens would be much the wiser for an in- | 


Junction so delivered. Probably a temporary 
notice in the vernacular was set up also. 


: HERBERT MAxwELL. 
Monreith. 
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William AND LAMBERT OSBALDE- 

STONE (cxlvi. 363, 422; cxlix. 105).— 
While searching for another purpose thie 
wills in the Oxtord Courts, 1 came across 
' the following (Archd, Oxon, Series I, Book 
2, p. 242): 

The account of Diones Osbalstone wedowe 
late wieff and administresse of all and singular 
the goods catalls and detts of Lamberte Usbal- 
stone late of the paryshe of Saynte KLbbe 
withyn the Citie of Oxtorde deceased which 
came into thands of the said Diones made 
gyven and exhibited by the same administresse 
the eight daye of July in the fyrst yere of the 
Keigne of owr most dred soferaigne Lorde 
Edwarde the Syxte by the grace of God Kyng 
of Englonde, &c., &c. 

| There follows an inventory (in abstract) 
of his goods, totalling £9 12s. 4d., and a list 

| of funeral expenses and debts, totalling £11 

| 4s. 6d.. The debts include one of lds. 4d. 
to ‘‘ Master Wyllyam Osbalston of Wallyng- 
forde.’’ Letters of administration were 
granted on July 9. 

The pedigree in the Visitation of London, 
quoted on p. 105 unte, does not go back, so 
far as I remember, beyond Lambert’s father, 
Lambert the Haberdasher. The Lambert 
above, who died in 1547, was probably an 
ancestor or collateral of the Haberdasher. 1 
may add that there is no will of Diones in 
the Oxford Courts or in P.C.C.; nor are 
there any Osbaldiston wills in the registers 
of the Archdeaconry of Berks in the Princi- 
pal Probate Office. I had long sought to 
connect Lambert with the well-known family 
of Osbaldiston, of Chadlington, Oxon, them- 
selves an offshoot of the Osbaldistons of Lan- 
cashire, but have not succeeded in doing so. 
It seems now that there is a clue in St. 
Ebbe’s, Oxford, and in Wallingford, which 
might be worth pursuing. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


MYSTERIOUS FIGURES: PICTURES 

WITH MOVING EYES (exlviii. 441; 
exlix. 29, 83, 122).—I take the following 
account of a picture at Oxford, with explana- 
tion in some respects similar to those given 
at the third reference, from ‘The Natural 
History of Oxfordshire,’ by Robert Plot 
(Second Edition, 1705, p. 282). Speaking 
of certain pictures at the University, he 
says: 

And so is much admired the Cat painted 
over one of the Compartments including the 
Arms of the University, in the South side of 
| the Gallery at the Schools, for her looking 
| direetly upon all her Beholders, on what side 
| soever they place themselves; which common, 
yet surprizing Effect of the Painter’s Art, is 
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caused, says the Ingenious Honoratus Faber 
(Honorati Fabri Tract. de Homine, Lib. 2. 
Prop. 93. sub finem), in all Pictures whatever 
of this Nature, by their turning the Nose to 
one side, and the Kyes to the other; whence 
it comes to pass that such Pictures seem to 
look to the right side, because indeed the Eyes 
are turned that way; and to the left in the 
like manner, because the point of the Nose is 
turned to the left: where by the way he also 
notes, that ’tis necessary that all such Pic- 
tures be drawn on flat Tables, so that the 
Beholder perceive not that the Eyes of the 
icture are turned contrary to the Nose; 
which he must needs do, if the Kyes of the 
Portraict were Conver, concluding, that no 
Figure can be made in Relievo thus to took 
every way. 
E. St. JoHN Brooks. 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 
(cxlix. 100). — Those who first come to 
mind are the second wife of Henry Fielding, 
who had been his first wife’s maid; Mary 
Lepor, a maid-servant who wrote very pass- 
able verses, some of which are given in Mr. 
jolo Williams’ ‘Shorter Poems of the 
Eighteenth Century’; and Mrs. Field, the 
grandmother of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
described in ‘The Essays of Elia—Blakes- 
ware House in H—shire.’ My next idea is 
to consult Arthur Ponsonby’s ‘ English 
Diaries.’ The editor remarks that diarists 
record only the misdeeds of their servants. 
No diarist ever admitted that he or she had 
a good servant. The following are from the 
eighteenth century diaries : 


John Hobson, 1725-65, published by the 
Surtees Society: ‘ The carelessness of my ser- 
vants ... depressed my spirits so much and 
made me so weak that at nine o’clock when I 
got up I supposed myself dying for several 
hours.” 

Dr. Rutty, 1735-74, published 1776: 
return home upon provocation | 
servant.” 

Lady Mary Coke, 1766-91, privately printed 
1889: “My gardener had run away and a 
Butcher at Kensington had drove away five 
and twenty of my sheep.” 

Ladies of Llangollen, 1785, unpublished, 
penes the Marquis of Ormonde: Lady Eleanor 
superintended the gardening operations; she 
goes the round every morning and notes what 
Powell the gardener is about, whether he is 
mowing, raking, planting, or ‘* scuffling in the 
shrubery,” and sometimes scolds him. . . . 
“ Brewed again. All our Beer proving sour 
owing to the dishonesty and negligence of the 
vestal whom for her malpractices we dis- 
carded last August.” 

A pleasanter picture is given in the first 
volume of ‘ The Gurneys of Earlham,’ by A. 
J. C. Hare, which contains many quotations 
from the diaries of the seven Miss Gurneys. 
Louisa Gurney wrote on 1 June, 1796: 


"At wy 
struck my 
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I will write about Earlham. The first maid 
is Judd, a convinced Friend and_ trustworthy 
old servant. Nurse Sarah Williman comes 
next, and is very particular about us: her 
greatest happiness is to see us neat: she often 
tires me by scoldings about keeping my clothes 
neat. Scarnell is a worthy man [the butler}, 
who has had the greatest concern to bea 
Friend, and is now going to be one. Mr. and 
Mrs. Driver and their baby live at the lodge 
gate. 

Sarah Williman nursed the youngest boy 
through an attack of scarlet fever in 1809, 
caught the disease, and died of it. 

On 30 Oct., 1789, Louisa Gurney wrote:— 
‘“ Hannah Judd (housekeeper) was married 
to John Scannell (butler) to-day, after fifteen 
years’ courtship. Gatty, Rachel, Lucy, 
Anna and Maria Barclay, and Elizabeth 
(Gurney) besides some Friends and my 
father, followed her into Meeting, and the 
whole day passed off charmingly.” 

In the first volume of ‘ The Letters of Jane 
Austen,’ edited by Lord Brabourne, there are 
numerous references between 1796 and 179 
to servants, sometimes annotated by the 
editor. 

Finally, as an awful warning, there was 
Thomas Warton’s cook, who tore up his col- 
lection of Elizabethan plays to make linings 
for her pie tins. Andrew Lang wrote a 
ballade about her, of which the envoi runs: 

The bibliocidal dead 
Have divers pains to brook; 
They break affliction’s bread 
With Betty Barnes the cook. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, 
Gateshead. 

I would refen your correspondent to 
‘Faithful Servants,’ containing  epitaphs 
and obituaries by Arthur Munby, 1891. (I 
shall be pleased to lend my copy). Sir Ger- 
vase Clifton married a domestic servant, and 
Thomas Coutts, the banker (1735-1822), was 
first married to Elizabeth Starkey, a maid- 
of-all-work. She had three daughters, who 
became the brides of the Marquess of Bute, 
the Earl of Guildford and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. Cobbet married in 1792 the girl he had 
seen standing over a washtub in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

George Stephenson married Fanny 
Henderson, a domestic servant, who brought 
to her employer the testimonial ‘‘ The bearer, 

| Frances Henderson, is a girl of sober dis- 
position, an honest servant, and of go 
family.’ She was the mother of Robert in 
1803, and, after her death, George married 
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Elizabeth Hindmarsh, farmer’s daughter and 
housemaid, 

John Crossley, of Halifax, the founder of 
the great family, married Martha Turner, 
a domestic valued at £6 a year, and later she 


earned more as a carpet stitcher, and en- | 


riched the family exchequer by two shillings 
every morning before breakfast. 

I am restricted by F. E. H. R. to the 
eighteenth century, so cannot give notable 
cases belonging to the past century. 

H. ProssEr CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

NCIDENT AT 


CARLISLE) ASSIZES (cxlviii. 386, 


481; cxlix. 46, 88, 123).—Since the publica- | 
tion of my prior letter herein, I have received | 
the following further information in this | 


matter :— é 
I have interviewed the Rev. Dr. J. J. 


Pool, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., etc., | 


Congregational minister, now residing at 
Queen’s Park, Forest Hill, London. He 
informs me that he was born at Allonby, 
Cumberland, in 1856, his mother being 
younger sister of Mrs. Elizabeth Johnstone 
(mentioned in my prior communication) and 
his father the Rev. Robert Pool, Congrega- 
tional minister, who died Aug. 8, 1900, at 
Bridlington, Yorkshire. Mr. William 
Fletcher (mentioned in my prior letter), 
younger brother of Mrs. Johnstone and Mrs. 
Pool, died in Liverpool, on Aug. 2, 1878. 
The father of Mrs. Johnstone, and grand- 
father of my informant was Mr. John 
Fletcher, formerly a yeoman farmer, termed 
in Cumberland ‘‘a statesman” (‘estate 
man’’) from the fact that he owned his own 
farm in Aspatria, Cumberland. In my 
prior communication I stated that the father 
of this John Fletcher was a farmer residing 
on or near the estate of Brayton Manor, the 
property of Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart. I 
find on enquiry that Aspatria and Brayton 


form one township called Aspatria and Bray- | 


ton, and that the village of Brayton (in the 


vicinity whereof is Brayton Hall, Sir Wil-| 


frid Lawson’s seat) is two miles east by 
north of Aspatria, and forms part of the 
parish of Aspatria. The small town of 
Aspatria stands on the north (right-hand) 
side of the river Ellen, adjacent to the 
Carlisle and Maryport railway, and is about 
seven and threequarter miles N.E. of Mary- 
port. Allonby, where Dr. Pool was born, 
and where his father was at that time resi- 
dent Congregational minister, is between 
three and four miles from Aspatria. 
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' The above-mentioned John Fletcher retired 
| from his occupation as a yeoman farmer 
‘ about 1860, and, being then a widower, went 
| to reside with his son-in-law and his 
| daughter, the Rev. and Mrs. Pool, Mr. Pool 
having obtained another church in York- 
shire, on the borders of Westmoreland. Con- 
sequently his grandson, my informant, was, 
when a young boy, much in the company of 
his grandfather. They frequently went 
walks together, and during these little 
excursions, the old gentleman, as was natural, 
| often related to his grandson incidents in. 
his own life, matters of family history, and 
so on. Among these narratives, two, 
especially, became fixed in the memory of the 
young auditor. One was the description of 
an otter-hunt, wherein the celebrated John 
Peel, ‘‘ who lived at Troutbeck, once on a 
day,’”’ largely figured; the other being the 
story of George Fletcher’s dream, the mid- 
night ride to Carlisle, and the dramatic 
scene in the Assize Court resulting in the 
acquittal of the accused irishman. This. 
Mr. John Fletcher died about 1869. 

The Rev. Dr. Pool’s recollection of the 
story is practically identical with that of 
his aunt, Mrs. E. Johnstone, as set out in 
my previous communication. The only 
slight divergences being that Dr. Pool thinks 
that the incident occurred about the time of, 
or soon after, the French Revolution, and 
that he is not quite sure whether John 
Fletcher said it was his own father or his 
grandfather who had the dream. He agrees 
that the name of the hero of the adventure 
was ‘‘ George Fletcher.”’ 

My friend, Major Richard Rigg, formerly 
M.P. for one of the parliamentary divisions 
of Westmoreland, and Chairman of the Lon- 
don Temperance Hospital, whose wife is a 
Cumberland lady, and who knows the topo- 
graphy of the county very well, has given 
me the following rough estimate as to dis- 
tances :— 

From Aspatria to Carlisle is about 24 miles, 
at least, by road; Aspatria to Whitehaven 
possibly 21 to 22 miles. Abbey Town (where 
the murder was a.leged to have been com- | 
mitted) is 17 miles S.W. of Carlisle, it lies 
on the banks of the River Waver, near the 
head of Morecimbe Bay (not to be confused 
with Morecambe Bay in Lancashire), it is 
fully 25 miles as the crow flies, and over 30 
miles, at least, by road from Whitehaven. 
Aspatria, as the crow flies, is about 9 miles, 
and by road about 12 miles from Abbey Town. 
It would, therefore, in those days, be abso- 
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Jutely impossible for a man, who was in 
Whitehaven, say, between 4 and 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon, to be in Abbey Town, and 
commit a murder there that same evening. 

The distance from Aspatria to Carlisle 
say about 24 miles), at first blush, does not 
seem a great one for a man on horseback to 
traverse, but it must be remembered that 
the journey, at any rate, so far as the first 
portion thereof was concerned, was made in 
the dark, and that the roads in Cumberland, 
in those days, were few and in a very poor 
condition. On this subject Mr. Richard S. 
Ferguson, F.R.A., late Chancellor of Carlisle, 
in his valuable work, ‘ The History of Cum- 
berland’ (pub. 1890), says: 

Up to nearly the end of the 18th century, 
thousands of acres of land in Cumberland 
were lying waste in open common. East and 
West, and North and South, the main roads 
from Carlisle ran over commons and moors. 
The roads in Cumberland, except ‘‘ The Mili- 
tary Road” (which was made between 1746 
and 1750, and ran from Newcastle to Carlisle) 
were little better than organised ruts. 

It was not until 1814 that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was secured for the making of certain 
main roads in Cumberland. Under the pro- 
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visions of this Act Thomas Telford and other | 
engineers were employed in the construction | 


of a number of trunk roads 


through the | 


county, and about 1826 these were brought | 


to a high pitch of perfection, and were so 


maintained until railways and steam-vessels | 
if George | 


superseded them. Therefore, 


Fletcher’s ride from Aspatria to Carlisle | 
took place at any time between 1780 and | 


1820, he, probably, would have a _ rather 

rough road to negotiate, / 

Henri M. Leon, F.s.P., 
President of the Oneirological Society. 
8, Taviton Street, London, W.C.1. 

INE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (exlix. 44, 
87). —I should like to expand Mr. 
SPARKE’S reply at the last reference. Taking 
port for a start, the wine most popular in 
England, in the wood, when newly imported, 
it is full and fruity in character; though 
age will mature it, and take out of it that 
ruby richness of colour, which is the despair 
of art. Bottling old landed port is a vast 
industry in this country. Port improves 
with age from year to year, whereas 
champagne is scarcely potable after 20 years 
or so. In this same period of time, good 


-old bottled port, by famous bottlers, will 
cultivate a fine ‘‘ crust’ or ‘‘ beeswing,”’ 
and a particular ‘“‘ tang,’’ which exalts its 
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merits for those favoured mortals who can 
indulge in ‘‘old bottled ’’ without tiresome 
consequences. Persons of a gouty or rheu- 
matic turn should eschew port. 

Again, ‘‘ ports in the wood ’’ generate in 
course of time a brownish tawny colour, 
accompanied by tartish astringent properties, 
technically known as ‘‘ dry,’’ or sec, whereas 
such wines as Chablis and Sauterne or 
Muscatel, broadly speaking, tend to fruiti- 
ness and sweetness. Foaming wines, like 
sparkling Burgundy and the cheaper grades 
of champagne (usually unknown brands), 
are termed mousseux in the trade. All the 
finest. brands of champagne, such as Ayala, 
Pol Roger, Veuve Cliquot, Pommeroy and 
Greno— are extra sec; are very docile or 
‘still,’ and do not ‘‘ foam ’’ when poured 
into the glass. As cuvées, or special 
brands, they stand alone, as much by the 
careful manipulation of the wine in the pro- 
cess of making, as by the grapes selected in 
any given vintage year. 1915 was a great 
year, for champagnes especially. 1920 also 
gave a fine harvest. Much depends upon 
the cuvée or the selected area of growth and 
climate, etc. 

I believe the old Falernian we read of in 
Horace was treated and ‘‘ dosed ”’ heavily 
with mastic, the gum of a shrub grown in 
the East. 

The Hebrews, who were great wine drinkers, 
exalting the habit into a religious rite, must 
have ‘‘thickened’’ their wines with 
‘‘mastic,’’ etc. It seemed a necessity un- 
avoidable in those primitive times in order 


‘ | to prevent the wine from going “bad.” 
awkward piece of country to traverse, and a | 


Wine was stored in earthen pitchers on 
which the mastic or gums used formed a coat- 


| ing of its own. 


This reminds me of a well-known anecdote 
in the Talmud, related of Rabbi Joshua Ben 
Chananyah, who must have had a very pretty 
An Eastern Potentate having appointed 


‘him director of studies, one day one of his 





pupils, a very pert princess, twitted him with 
the plainness of his features, wondering how 
so much wisdom could be stored up in %0 
commonplace a person. ‘‘ Your father, I 
believe,’ the Rabbi retorted, ‘‘ keeps his 
oldest and most matured wines in earthen 
pitchers. Ask him to oblige you by trans 
ferring some of it to silver and golden flagons 
for a few days.’’ The result may be anticl- 
pated. A few days later, the Rabbi was 
peremptorily summoned into the Potentates 
presence. A satisfactory explanation having 
been given the young lady was warned to be 
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more respectful towards her preceptor in the 
future. 

It was noted that the Hebrews drank wine 
like heroes (Dr. Johnson says that regarding 
brandy) on all occasions. Even during 
mourning (Jerem. xvi. 7) which they 
termed. Kouse Tanchoomeem (Cup of Con- 
solation). Assuming that their wines were 
heady and thick from the mastic used which 
probably affected the throat after excessive 
indulgence, I can understand the Tal- 
mudic ordinance respecting the dilution of 
wine with water before drinking it. Of the 
“heady”? intoxicating nature of the wine 
“at par’? ample evidence exists in the 
Purim rejoicings of those free and easy 
times. Many men became so ‘ fuddled ” 
on it that they did not know whether they 
were applauding Haman, or _ cursing 
Mordecai. When diluted judiciously with 
water the Rabbins wittily called it Kouse 
Yeshoognous (Cup of Safety) basing their 
fun upon the well-known passage in Psalm 
exvi. 13: ‘‘I will uplift the Cup of Safety 
when I proclaim the Name of the Lord!” 

M. L. R. Breswar. 

Percy House, E.9. 

ORTRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE 

(cxlix. 64).—‘ The Relics of Olde Man- 
chester and Salford, Royal Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion, Old Trafford, Manchester, MDCCCLXXXVII 
(1887), with notes by Albert Nicholson,’ 
John Heywood, Manchester and London, 
contains the enclosed entries on the topic :— 

Room No. 1. Upper Room, Chetham Col- 
lege. 74, Dauntsey Hulme—Portrait by S. 
W, Reynolds, after J. Lonsdale. 
Thomas Agnew and Sons. 
in 1829, aged 85. He made extensive con- 
tributions to the local charities. During 
his life-time he gave £10,000 to the Infirmary, 
and at his death another £10,000. This 
engraving is from a portrait painted for the 
trustees of the Infirmary. He was a cotton 
merchant in Exchange Street, and lived in 
the Crescent, Salford. 

Room No. 3. Lower Room, Chetham Col- 
lege. 160, Rev. W. A. Hay, M.A., Chair- 
man of the Salford Hundred Quarter 
Sessions—Portrait by J. Lonsdale; engraved 
by §. W. Reynolds. Owner, John Scholes. 


Room No. 4. Over Harrop’s Printing 
Office. 330, John Wells, Esq.—Portrait by 


James Lonsdale; engraved by G. F. Payne. 
Owner, Albert Nicholson, of the late firm of 
Wells, Cooke and Potter, of Mosley Street. 
404, Dr. William Henry—Painting in Oils 
by Lonsdale. Owner, the Salford Corpora- 
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tion—An eminent writer on chemistry. He 
was a native of Manchester, and died there 
2 Sept., 1836, aged 61. He was buried in 
the Cross Street Chapel Yard. 

417, Portrait of Rev. “W. D. Day, M.A.— 
Engraved by 8. W. Reynolds, after J. Lons- 
dale.—Owner, Thomas Agnew and Sons. He 
was Chairman of Quarter Sessions from 1803 
to 1823, and was conspicuous for the part 
he took during the stormy period of 1818-19, 
and especially in the Peterloo affair. He 
was presented to the vicarage of Rochdale 
as a reward for his services. He died 
December, 1839, aged 78. 4 
F. L. Tavare. 

OHN JOSEPH MECHI, OF TIPTREE 

HALL FARM (cxlix. 39).—My father, 
Richard Rotton, who was a practical farmer, 
as well as one of the Receivers of Crown 
Rents under the Office of Woods and ForeSts, 
wrote, in 1853, a pamphlet of eight pages 
on Tiptree Hall Farm, giving an account 
of its arrangements, and criticising, for the 
most part unfavourably, the system on which 
it was worked. The pamphlet was never 
published, nor largely distributed. 

The main feature of Mr. Mechi’s system— 
the distribution of manure by surface irriga- 
tion—has never, so far as I am aware, been 
imitated. 

I have given some twenty copies of the 
pamphlet to Mr. J. Salkeld, bookseller, of 
506, Clapham Road, S8.W.9, from whom any 
of your readers, who may wish to know more 
of Mr. Mechi’s system, can have them at 
6d. a copy. 

J. F. BR 

LAUSE OF WARRANTY (exlix. 43, 

104).—Maitland and Pollock (‘ Hist. of 
Eng. Law,’ etc., ii. 313) state that the clause 
became a normal part of the charter of 
feoffment about 1200. It occurs in many 
charters of much earlier date. I see one 
dated 1135-1141 in Farrer’s ‘ Lancashire 
Pipe Rolls,’ etc., 388, and it would perhaps 
not be difficult to find many others. It 
would be unsafe to rely upon the presence or 
absence of this covenant to date a charter. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 

Bryn-y-Gray, Wrexham. 

‘¢MHE APE AND TIGER ” (cxlviii. 388; 

exlix. 67).—Voltaire’s observation im- 
pressed Thomas Carlyle. Writing to his 
brother John about his visit to Paris, 7 Nov., 
1824, he said: 

The Palais Royal is a spot unrivalled in the 
world, the chosen abode of vanity and vice, 
the true palace of the tigre-singes (tiger-apes), 
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as Voltaire called his countrymen, a_ place 
which I rejoice to think is separated from me 
by the girdle of the ocean, and never likely to 
be copied in the British Isles. (Froud’s * Car- 
lyle: the first 40 years of his Life,’ 1882, i. 248). 
L. R. M. Srracnan, 
Birmingham University. 

ELAY IN BRINGING TO TRIAL (exlix. 
27).—Mr. James Walter Brown ‘ Round 
Carlisle Cross,’ 4th Series, 1924, records an 
instance of a lengthy delay in the trial of 
two prisoners charged with burglary occur- 
ring at Carlisle. |The burglary was com- 
mitted on the night of Aug. 16, 1787, at 
Highland, near Abbey Lanercost, and the 
men were not tried till the August of the 
following year. They spent the interval 
in confinement in Carlisle gaol. The rea- 
son for their year-long detention was that 
the Assizes at Carlisle were only held once 
a year. 
mitted happened after the 1787 Assizes had 
been held, and therefore they had to await 
the coming of the judges who were not due 
again at Carlisle until the beginning of 
August, 1788. 
and John Mitchell, were executed on the 


anniversary of their crime, Saturday, Aug. | 


16, 1788, on the Low Sands, near Carlisle. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
NTHONY AS AN ENGLISH CHRIS- 
TIAN NAME (exlix. 101). — The fol- 
lowing are a few examples, chiefly from Dur- 
ham wills, earlier than 1597 :— 
Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 1284-1311. 
Anthony Mitford, governor of Tynemouth 
Castle, 1536. 
Anthony Chilton, of Houghton le Spring, 
willed dated 1587. 
Anthony Claxton of Durham, will dated 1563. 
Anthony Laxe, St. Andrew Auckland, wil 
dated 1580. 
Anthony Delaval, will dated 1568. 
Anthony Place, will dated 1570. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Mr. Apams asks for early instances. I 
have not many books at hand; but Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars’ is enough to render 
very improbable his theory that this name 
came to England from Italy. Why should 
it? St. Anthony, the hermit, is of high 
antiquity, and his pigs were proverbial 
among our ancestors. According to Kirby, 
Antony Spenser entered Winchester College 
from London in 1450; Antony Forde, and | 
Antony Uvedale, the latter from Bishop’s | 
Waltham, in 1471; Antony Wulf (aged 12) | 





The crime which they had com- | 


The culprits, John Johnson | 
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from Fernhall, in 1473; Antony Dogett 
| (aged 11) from Oxford, in 1503; Antony 
Lews (aged 11) in 1506; Antony Wylkyns 
| (aged 13) from Burghfield, in 1507; Antony 
| Wayte (aged 13) from Sparkford, in 1512 
(ef. 12 8. ix. 469); Antony Bustard (aged 
| 12) from Adderbury, in 1524 (cf. 12 §S. ix. 
( 469); and in 1527 one Antony Bande (aged 
| 12) from Thorpe, and another Antony Bande 
| (aged 13) from Box. It seems unnecessary 
| to take the record later from Kirby’s book. 
| Among non-Wykehamical Anthonies of the 
| sixteenth century one may recall Anthony 
| Munday (b. 1553), Anthony Babington (b, 
| 1561), and Antony Copley (b. 1567), 
Joun B. WatNewnieut. 


An early instance is that of Anthony Bek, 
| Bishop of Durham (1283-1310), son of Wal. 
| ter Bek, Baron of Eresby, in Lincolnshire. 

| Another occurs in the following extract 
| from Hardyng, the Chronicler, relative to 
| the execution of Sir Andrew de Harcla in 
| the reign of Edward II, 1322: 

| And then Antony Lucye, lorde of Cokir 

Syr Robert Leer, with pr Mr 


feere 
At Carleile towne, as knowe was full couth 
Toke Syr Andrewe Hertlawe, with mekill 


steer. 
From ‘ Early Newcastle Deeds’ (Surtees 
Society’s Publications, 137), 1924: —“4 


July, 31 Hen. VIII (1539). Anthony Bird, 
of Newcastle, merchant, to George Davell. 
Lease for 20 years, rent 5 marks.” 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


ECKITT, GLASS PAINTER (exlix. 27). 

—The windows on the north side of New 

College Chapel are by Peckitt, and probably 

constitute his most important work. A 

search of the College muniments would pro- 

bably yield some information about their 
exact date and what was paid for them. 

G. R. Y. R. 


‘ATALPA TREES IN ENGLAND (exlviii. 
205, 248, 286, 322). — The celebrated 
catalpa on the lawn at New College had to 
be cut down when in the last stages of 
decrepitude some three years ago. It cannot 
have been a century old, as the late Warden 
Sewell, who was born in 1810, remembered 
the tree being planted when he was a young 
Fellow of the College. I understand that 
a cutting from the New College catalpa 
flourishes on the lawn of Tingewick Rectory, 

Bucks, one of the College livings. 

G. R. Y. B. 
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The Laws oj the 
Edmund to Henry I. 
by A. J. Robertson. 
Press. £1 5s. net). 
HE scheme followed in this book is the same 

as that of the ‘ Laws of the Earliest Eng- 
lish Kings’ of Mr. F,. L. Attenborough, pub- 
lished in 1922. Codes and translations run 
parallel on opposite pages, preceded severally 
by concise Introductions, and followed _ by 


Library. 


Kings of England from 


Edited and translated 
(Cambridge University 


Notes and an excellent index of subject 
matters. Mr. Robertson’s text is taken from 
the MSS. at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 


but there is ample and minute notice 
of variants drawn from collation. The work 
in general is based solidly on Liebermann’s 
‘ Gesetze der Angelsachen ’; the student will, 
however, find several minor matters in which 
our author differs in his conclusions from that 
great scholar. 

Of the three series of laws of Edmund the 
first, outcome of a Council at which Arch- 
hishop Oda and Archbishop Wulfstan were 
present, is — prince x ed of ecclesiastical 
interest, and Mr. Robertson suggests that the 
injunction to restore churches has reference 


bridge, 


to havoc made by the Danish wars. The 
second treats of homicides, bloodfeuds, the 
wergilde, sanctuary and the like. In the 


third, promulgated at ‘‘ Culinton,” which Mr. 
fobertson takes to be Colyton in Devonshire 
rather than Cullompton suggested by Lieber- 
mann, an interesting point is the oath of alle- 
giance to the King. This code also regulates 
procedure in dealing with thieves. If a gang 
of slaves have committed robbery it orders 
that the leader be punished with death, and 
the rest be scourged three times, and scalped 
and have the little finger removed. Scalping 
occurs as punishment in the code of Canute 
which substituted maiming for death upon 
failure to pass the triple ordeal. 

Under Edgar’s name are four series of laws, 
of which the first prescribes rules for the 
administration of the hundred; the second 
concerns tithes and other points of church 
government; the third, the administration of 
justice and the fourth, once more, ecclesias- 
tical affairs (here dominated by St. Dunstan’s 
authority which is re-inforced by reference to 
the plague), to which are joined regulations 
ensuring autonomy to the Danes. 

The ten series of Aithelred’s Laws—of which 
the last two are fragmentary—increase consid- 
erably in range and interest. The first 
enacted at Woodstock once more deals with 
the administration of justice; the second is 
the truce made with Olaf Tryggvason; the 
third, promulgated at Wantage, resembles! 
the first, its most interesting clauses concern- 
ing the coinage, and the fourth makes provi- 
sion for trade with foreign countries. The 
student will note its importance as a docu- 
ment for the history and topography of Lon- 
don. Here is mention of the “ gates” called 
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Aldersgate and Cripplegate,” and of ships 
coming to Billingsgate. Like IL! Edm.,, it is 
written in Latin. The remaining codes are 
ecclesiastical, “composed in the homiletic 
fashion of the time, which modern editors find 
tiresome, though, in the circumstances, it 
seems a natural mode of appeal. It was some- 
thing, too, in those days of the triple ordeal 
and barbarous punishment to have the rigours 
of the law inhibited during festivals, on Ember 
Days, from Advent till a fortnight after Christ- 
mas, and from Septuagesima till a fortnight 
after Easter; and there is a mercifulness 
which modern custom has dropped, about the 
provision that ‘‘ all widows who lead a respect- 
able life shall enjoy the special protection of 
God and of the King.’’ In a society where 
trial by ordeal was a living thing, precept 
upon precept and line upon line must have 
heen needful, even as authority to refer to. 

The Laws of Canute—two proclamations and 
one long code—are less interesting as legisla- 
tion than they are as history, and this 
especially in the light they throw upon the 
relations of Canute with the Continent. 

Of William I we have a short charter con- 
firming to the authorities of London the privi- 
leges granted them by Edward; an ordinance 
regarding procedure in an action by an Eng- 
lishman against a Frenchman; and a measure 
restricting the judicial power of bishops. In ad- 
dition to these are here printed ‘The Ten Arti- 
cles of William I’—both in the first form and 
retractati, and the so-called ‘ Laws of William 
I.’ The laws of Henry I are the ‘ Coronation 
Charter,’ abolishing grievances of the last 
reign, remitting fines and penalties, “ restor- 
ing the law of King Edward ’”’; a decree con- 
cerning the coinage; a decree concerning the 
County and hundred courts, and then the Lon- 
don Charter. 


Saint Radegund, Patroness of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. ._By F. Brittain. (Cambridge, 
Bowes and Bowes. 3s. 6d. net.) 

R. BRITTAIN, in a Note before his work, 
hopes this may serve towards eradicating 
the error which leads some to refer to St. 

Radegund as “he.’’ This really remarkable 

woman was a princess of Thuringia in the 

sixth century, whose father was murdered by 
his own brother while she was yet a young 
child, and who, at less than twelve years old, 
as prisoner of war, was taken by the King 
of Neustria, for her beauty, in part-payment 
for services rendered to an ally. er girl- 
hood was spent at the Neustrian Court, and at 
the age of eighteen she was forced into mar- 
riage with the king. Clotaire, an abandoned 
person, and the destroyer of her nation, was 
not a husband whom Radegund could love, 
though he became in his way devoted to her; 
but she bore herself as queen with Christian 
fortitude and charity, and found consolation 
in the practice of her religion and in the com- 
anionship of her young brother. The king, 
1owever, was subject to transports of rage, 
and in one of these, at a time when she was 
absent, had her brother murdered.  Rade- 
gund, thereupon, but with her hushand’s con- 
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coming to Wwoyon vowed 
herself to religion. Clotaire tried to re- 
capture her, and she fled, hotly pursued; and 
here is placed the legend of the newly-sown 
oats springing up in a field to hide her. It 
is curious how this legend bears resemblance 
to that of St. Frideswide, of Oxford, and the 
pigstye: indeed, the two saints, with several 
differences, appear as_ sister-figures. The fes- 
tival of St. Radegund of the Oats is still ob- 
served at Poitiers on the last Sunday in Janu- 
ary. At Poitiers, about the year 552, she 
founded religious community which, before 
her death, numbered two hundred nuns, and to 
which was attached a monks’ foundation, with 
a house outside the city walls. 

Radegund never for the rest of her life passed 
beyond the walls of the abbey, though she 
did much by her influence in the outer world 
both for learning and for peace. ‘Towards 
others she practised great charity and 
humility; towards herself an asceticism which 
shrank from nothing in the way of torture. 
Let it, however, not be forgotten that, like 
‘t. Theresa, she had a passion for cleanliness, 
and was of a most practical turn of mind in 
regard to domestic affairs and treatment of 
sickness. ‘The House of Poitiers, by her insti- 
gation, concentrated much energy on collect- 
ing relics: and it was granted her to evshrine 
there what most ardently wished for, a 
relic of the True Cross. from which the Abbey 
afterwards took its name. The well-known 
Bishop hymn-writer, Fortunatus came and 
settled at Poitiers, and great as was the con- 
trast between his character and hers, became 
friend, chaplain, and adviser to Radegund. 
It was at her request he wrote ‘‘ Vexilla regis 
prodeunt ’’?; we have many of his letters to 
her: and, finally, it is to him that we owe 
the principal, though not the only, biography 
of her. She died, famed for sanctity and. 
miracles, deeply beloved by her nuns, but 
more and more an ascetic and recluse, in 
587—at about 67 years of age. 

All this and much more is delightfully re- 
lated by Mr. Brittain. who then goes on_ to 
deal with the Cult of St. Radegund, which has 
its centre at Poitiers. He tells us, after a 
short historical account, that her shrine there 
still visited every year by thousands who 
report many graces bestowed through — her. 
Their zeal has been stimulated by the rise of 
Lourdes, so near Poitiers, and the honour 
done to the saint upon the thirteenth cen- 
tenary of her death. 

The cult of St. Radegund came to England 
at any rate before the middle of the ninth 
century: a very early centre was Winchester, 
and, in time, besides the nunnery at Cam- 
bridge. five English parish churches and two 
monastic houses were dedicated under her in- 
vocation, as were two cathedral side-chapels, 
one in Exeter, and one i the crypt of Old St. 
Paul's. 

From 


sent, left him; and 


she 


Is 


an eleventh century MS. of Fortuna. | 
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Vycombe, in the 
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tus’s ‘ Life’ is taken a delicious illustration 
ot St. Radegund curing a sick nun by a bath 
—a cure Ww hic h was in those days accounted a 
miracle. 


Mr. EE. Rimpatcr 
Street, Liverpool) writes: 
Nov. 27, 1886 (7 S. ii. 434), there is a Reply, 
signed Sp., in reference to Sir Henry Rae. 
burn, R.A. JI am very anxious to get in touch 
with Sp.; or, failing this, to learn his (or 
her) name; also to know what evidence i is avail- 
able in support of the statements made with 
regard to Raeburn’s marriage to the widow 
of James Leslie of Deanhaugh.’ 


Mr. P. S. Sc wag Ey (1928, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.) writes: ‘ IT am en- 
gaged in the preparation of a biography and 
an edition of the Works of the poet Thomas 
Parnell. IT should be grateful if any of your 
readers can inform me of the existence of 
autograph letters, Mss. of poems, or any other 
items relating to his life or to his work asa 
poet. 


Dispixn (64, Huskisson 
‘In ‘N. & Q? for 


JOHN DOLBEL LE COUTEUR. 


learn with great regret the death of 
Mr. J. D. Le Coureur, which took place at 
Winchester on August 13. He was an expert 
in one of the most delightful and important 
of antiquarian studies—that of medieval 
stained glass; and has often contributed wel- 
come information in this kind to our columns, 
which also he used for enquiry. His work had 
increased both in range and value during the 
last ten years, and we learn that he leaves 
ready for publication a comprehensive treatise 
on English stained glass. He had done a good 
deal of practical work—in the Priory Church 
- Great Malvern, and then at Winchester 
Cathedral, and also in other Churches of less 
note—in helping with and superintending the 
re-leading and re-arrangement of old glass. 
Winchester was the centre of his activities, 
and the important work by which his name 
is at present most widely known is the book 
on * Ancient Glass in Winchester’ which he 
published in 1920. It is pleasant to think that 
he imparted some of his enthusiasm to boys 
at Winchester College, and had the aid of 
one of these in the discovery and reconstrue- 
fon of the ruined shrine of St. Swithin in the 
Cathedral. He was afriendly though of late 
a somewhat infrequent correspondent whose 
letters we shall miss. 


OBITUARY : 
We 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
°N. & wal to which the latter refers. 
at their Offices, High Street. 


County ‘of Bucks 








